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The 1952 T.L.A. Convention will 
be held at Cumberland Mountain 
State Park, near Crossville, May 8-10. 
This is the Association’s first venture 
into the state parks and we believe 
it represents the majority preference 
of the membership. Those who have 
heard about the choice of location 
seem to be delighted at the thought 
of trading a hotel room for a cabin in 
the woods and it should be interesting 
to see how the attendance compares 
with that at our city conventions. Per- 
haps the more central location, the 
lower rates, and the vacation aspects 
of this meeting-place will combine to 
attract many people who have not 
attended previous conventions. In- 
cidentally, they would be wise to 
write for reservations early since the 
number of cabins is limited. 


Three District Meetings have been 
scheduled for March. The West Ten- 
nessee meeting will be held on March 
lst, at the First Methodist Church in 
Jackson. The Middle Tennessee 
group will meet on March 8th, in the 
Ballroom of the Maxwell House, and 
the East Tennesseans will hold their 
meeting on March 15th in the Parish 
House of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in Knoxville.- All three meetings— 
on Saturdays—will begin at 10 A.M. 
and end at 3 P.M. ' 


We hope that all T.L.A. members 


and all members of county library 
boards will try very hard to attend 
one of these district meetings, and do 
everything they can to get other li- 


brary-minded people to attend, Any- 


one is welcome who is interested in, 


and willing to think and talk about, 
the future of Tennessee’s statewide 
library program. The Public Library 
Dev elopment Committee worked hard 
and turned in a fine report; it’s up to 
all of us to study and discuss and 
help implement the recommendations 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


proposed so that no one will ever 
come to ask “Whatever was done 
about that state-wide-library-service } 
report? 


T. L. A. membership is now at an 
all-time high, both as to numbers and 
total income. Mrs. Karl Kaestle has 
done a splendid job in recruiting new 
members this year. She reports that } 
we now have 273 paid-up members, 
which is already slightly more than 
the number enlisted last year. This 
includes only those who have paid 
their dues since the Memphis con- 
vention in May—for the year 1951-52, 
This is rather amazing in view of the 
fact that memberships now cost twice 
what they did. It is equally pleasing 
because the Treasurer started off the 
year with $300 less than the year 
before and it was easy to see that it 
would require a good membership- 
“take” to keep the Association afloat 


A new T.L.A. appointment is that 
of Dr. William Fitzgerald to serve out 
the unexpired term of Mr. Gerald 
Shaw on the Planning Committee. In 
cidentally, Mr. Shaw is now the city 
manager of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, as listed on the first page of the 
October issue, instead of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, as reported on the 
second page of the same magazine. 





— 









We are sorry to say that not a single 
librarian responded to our various ap 


peals, in the last issue of this journal 
to let the officers of the Association 


know what they thought about the 
Final Report of the Public Library 
Development Committee, or about 
the idea of holding “regiona)” ibrar) 
meetings this year. The only person 
we heard from was a member of the 
State Library and Archives Commis 
sion. She very much liked the ide 
of these district meetings. There be 
ing no dissenting opinion, we decided 
to go ahead with them, and _ have 
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since met with a number of the re- 
gional librarians to make the prelimi- 
nary plans, as you can read elsewhere 
in this issue. We hope that the broad 
program will appear interesting to 
you and feel sure that you will want 


to join with us in helping to make 
these meetings a real success. 
DR. ROBERT S. ALVAREZ, 
President 
Tennessee Library Association 


MRS. CHENEY REPORTING* 


“It is December 16, 1951, in Tokyo, 
a day of sun and blue, blue sky, of 
chilly air, and the feeling of the last 
fne flourish of autumn before winter 
really sets in. This is the way the 
Japanese begin a letter, giving you 
the setting in Nature. For Nature is 
very much with us here—in its softer 
side, and in its harsher side. 


And since there is little steam-heat, 
except in the Occupation buildings, 
the people are more conscious of win- 
ter and its cold. They draw around 
the habachis (pottery jars with char- 
coal burning in them) and drink 
many cups of pale green tea, warming 
their hands on the cups. Being at 
Keio University, I do the same, except 
that we have gas heaters which give 
me a headache and make me drowsy 
as I read and read the strange Eng- 
lish translations of Japanese library 
literature from Toshokan Zasshi (Li- 
brary Journal of the Japan Library 
Association ). 

Yesterday being Saturday, there 
were no classes at the Japan Library 
School of the Faculty of Literature of 
Keio University. So I went out early, 
trying to clear my desk. But at ten 
oclock, two Japanese gentlemen ar- 
rived, one being a translator of a 
story by Akutagawa, who wrote the 
story Rashomon, now being shown as 
a film in the United States. We sat 
unti] one o'clock, poring over his trans- 
lation, trying to retain the flavor of 
the original writing, and drinking tea 
which I didn’t make right, because I 
had the water boiling, in good old 


English style. That is much too violent 
for Japanese green tea, which should 
be brewed with only hot, not boiling 
water. (I suppose we should draw 
some moral from this—that we should 
not try to brew Japanese library serv- 
ice by pouring too much _ boiling 
American enthusiasm upon the green 
leaves), but I fear that such a moral 
would be false and misleading, since 
there is a boiling enthusiasm among 
a great many Japanese librarians for 
library service a la Americain). I say 
a la Americain deliberately, for there 
is great admiration for things French 
here. 


But back to my day. After the 
gentlemen left, I tried to write a little 
article for the Keio University maga- 
zine which is sent to all the students 


‘who take correspondence courses from 


the university. I hastily put down on 
paper the thoughts I was having about 
how American students (college stu- 
dents) were spending their Christmas 
vacations. This bit was finished by 
three oclock, when I delivered it to 
Professor Kiyooka, of the International 


Department of Keio. I ran from there 
to Fukuzawa Hall, where a small, but 


earnest band of students, the English 
Speaking Society, were having a 
speech contest, where I was to act as 
judge. I sat there, warm in the un- 
heated hall, because I had on lots of 
woollen clothes, listening to the young 
men talk about peace, sanitation, the 
problems of post-war Japan, and left 
at five to come back to the Dai Iti 


a letter from Frances Cheney, in Japan, requested 
for publication in the TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN, 


sa poe. 








Hotel for a hot, hot bath, dinner, and 
a performance of Mozart’s Requiem. 
The latter was remarkable, because 
the Sacred Music Society was able to 
pack more people on the large stage 
than I have ever seen before, and 
because they at least started and 
stopped together. In between, we 
had the slightly discordant but reso- 
nant quality of singing produced by 
three hundred eager, but not too well- 
trained human voices. 


And then back to bed. 


There is little in this account of 
what libraries are doing. That is be- 
cause I am unwilling to generalize 
about this point so soon. Surely I 
am willing to admit that among the 
Japanese, great readers, most of them, 
the bookstore is more of an influence 
than the library. Tokyo has thou- 
sands of bookstores, and they are al- 
ways full. It has many libraries, too, 
all of them full—full of students study- 
ing their textbooks, mostly, because 
there is a place to sit down in quiet 
in the library. 


Later in the day. 


The sun and sky were so tempting 
that Bertha Frick and I took ourselves 
off to the Mitsikoshi Department 
Store, which was full of people buy- 
ing New Year's presents. The babies 
on their mothers’ backs, the small, 
bright-eyed children and the hordes 
of men and women in all kinds of 
clothes, from straight business suits to 
kimonas and getas, were just like the 
crowds at home, except that over all 
was the strong odor of dried fish from 
the food department where all sorts 
of Japanese New Year's delicacies are 
displayed. I don’t see where people 
get the money to buy it, for it is 
terribly high and seems even more so 
when you convert it to yen, since one 
yen, which used to be worth about 
fifty cents is now exchanged at the 
rate of 360 to the dollar. Certainly 


most librarians in Japan won't be do. 
ing much reckless buying since many 
of them make less than 7000 yen a 
month. 


Akimasa Ito, who received _ the 
T.L.A. scholarship, is enrolled in night 
school at one of the Tokyo colleges, 
attending classes from five until nine 
oclock, every night except Saturday 
and Sunday, after working all day at 


the Shinagawa Public Library. But} 


he seems to be bearing up under it, 
like thousands of other young people 


who work all day and go to school at 
night. 


Next Sunday I go to Kyoto, the old 
capitol of Japan, and to Nara, the still 
older city, hoping that there won't be 
quite so much western decoration on 
the streets, for Tokyo is full of Christ- 
mas trees and Santa Clauses, on top 
of the traditional lanterns, bamboo 


and pines, making a very strange 
Ll 


conglomeration. 


I may stop in to see several of the 
prefectural librarians while I am 
there, for some of them attended our 
summer workshop and we feel very 
close to those men who sweated it 
out with us during the hot months. 
Also, the Kansai district is very much 
more progressive than the region 
around Tokyo when it comes to ii- 
brary service. In Kyoto, for instance, 
there is a fine example of bookstore- 
library cooperation. Maruzen Book- 
store, one of the largest in Japan, and 
with many branches in various cities, 
has given the public library a very 
attractive room in its Kyoto store 
where general magazines and a cir- 
culating library for general reading 
has done much to interest the people 
of Kyoto in library service. The li- 
brarian, Mr. Nishimura, is a many- 
sided man, and his interests range 
from rare old manuscripts and Kyoto 
imprints to browsing rooms. He speaks 
English quite well and always comes 
to the Library School to see us when 
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he comes to Tokyo. His talk to our 
students was very much like one Dr. 
Alvarez might have made and as a 
matter of fact, I think the two of 
them would get on well together. 


But I mustn’t rattle on. It will be 
good to get home next summer and I 
only wish I were going to be there in 
time for the meeting at Cumberland 


State Park, which may not be quite as 
picturesque as the mountainous region 
around Lake Hakone, but which will 
look very good to me. 


Still, Japan is a strange and wonder- 
ful country and I'll hate to leave know- 
ing so little about it. You must come 
and see for yourself.” 


FRANCES CHENEY 


THE STATE CONVENTION 


Cumberland Mountain State Park is 
the place, and May 8-10 the time. So 


plan now to attend! 


According to Mr. L. G. McLean, 
Tennessee's State Park Naturalist, 
“Cumberland Mountain State Park is 
our outstanding area, both from public 
service and native beauty. . . 


“The park is near Crossville, Ten- 
nessee, just off Highway 70, and ¢ can 


be reached by bus or rail and I « 
sure that shuttle facilities can be ar- 


ranged with the park personnel for 
your members who arrive by public 
conveyance. The park is equidistant 
between Knoxville and Nashville in 
the very heart of the Cumberland 
Plateau, and I know that your group 
could find no more restful and beauti- 
ful area in which to hold your meet- 
ing.” 

The available facilities include 16 
vacation cabins which accommodate 
4 persons each and can be expanded 
to take care of 6, and one group 
lodge which will house 16 persons. 
This makes a total of approximately 
100 persons that can be accommo- 
dated over night. Requests for reser- 
vations will be handled on a first 
come, first served, basis. Those who 
write in late (to Mrs. Herbert Wies- 
ner, Nashville Public Library) will 
be given rooms in a Crossville hotel, 


44 miles away. They will, however, 


be able to have all their meals at the 
Park with the “early one-hundred.” 


The Park also boasts one large pub- 
lic lodge which can be used for ex- 
hibits and meetings. The main por- 
tion contains one large room approxi- 
mately 70’ x 40’. The public dining 
room and kitchen are also contained 
in this building. The dining room can 
be used for meetings as well as the 
cottages which can handle groups of 
20 and 25 persons. 

The approximate cost of the meals 
will be: Breakfast—$1.00, Lunch— 
$1.25, and Dinner—$1.50. The Friday 
evening banquet will run somewhat 
more because of the extra expenses 
involved. 


As to the rates for cabins, Mr. 
Robert Henson, Superintendent of the 
Park, explains that “As we have two 
types of cabins with different prices, 
we usually fix a flat rate of $2.25 per 
day per person for groups of this 
kind. The regular rate is $2.00 and 
$3.00 per day.” All cabins are modern 
and well equipped; one type is just 
a little more “ultra” than the other. 


Mr. Henson will of course need to 
know before the meeting how many 
people are expected in order that 
food provisions can be secured. In 
writing to Mrs. Wiesner for reserva- 
tions, will everyone please indicate 
the particular meals that they wish to 


ae 








have at the Park, from Thursday 
luncheon and Thursday dinner on 
through Saturday luncheon and din- 
ner, and Sunday as well should there 
be a number who wish to stay on for 
the weekend. 


The First General Session is sched- 
uled for 8 P.M. Thursday evening, 
with a varied recreational session 
starting at 9 P.M., so we hope that 
everyone will reach the Park on 
Thursday. 





INFORMALITY will be the key- 
note of this meeting. The good word 
from all members of the Executive 
Committee is “Dress informally at all 
meetings and meals”. ; 


The program will appear in the 
Spring issue of the T.L. but if you 
wait until then to write for a cabin it 
will probably turn out to be one in 
Crossville. Still, it will be nice to see 
you. 


ROBERT S. ALVAREZ 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN TENNESSEE 


The philosophy of modern elemen- 
tary school education presupposes a 
wide variety of materials so that chil- 
dren may have the opportunity to 
read and study many types of learn- 
ing materials dealing with a variety 
of problems and following a diversity 
of children’s interests. The curricu- 
lum of the present-day elementary 
school can best be implemented by a 
centralized collection of library ma- 
terials efficiently administered by 
trained personnel. The matter of 
economy in centralized purchasing is 
another factor for the school to con- 
sider. 


Wider and more extensive reading 
under guidance; the habit of using 
books for information at the time the 
information is wanted; the ability to 
find and use information, books and 
libraries independently; and the satis- 
faction and joy which each pupil has 
in sharing books and in independent 
use of them, make the library truly an 
educational experience rather than 
simply an adjunct of books. 


The librarian or teacher-librarian 
helps the children develop into ap- 
preciative, intelligent users of books 
and libraries through meaningful 
guidance and instruction. It is im- 
portant that the librarian’s personal- 
ity be such that she creates an alive 
and stimulating library climate. 


In planning a library program for 
the elementary schools of Tennessee, 
we feel that more adequate service 
can be given through a centralized 
library. It is recommended that the 
larger schools have a centralized li- 
brary with a librarian or teacher-li- 
brarian assuming responsibility for 
planning the library program with ad- 
ministrator and faculty. The librarian 
should have library training and it is 
desirable that she have teaching ex- 
perience. If a central library is not 
feasible in certain schools at the pres- 
ent time, a good program can be 
planned through classroom libraries, 
by exchanging materials within the 
school and taking advantage of the 
materials center. Even though there 
is a central library in the school, it is 
desirable to have an attractive read- 
ing center in every elementary class- 
room, where books selected from the 


central library or materials center may | 


be used continuously. It is impor tant 
to give children themselves the op- 
portunity to select books for their 
classroom reading centers. 


Steady progress is being made in 
the development of the elementary 
school library program in Tennessee. 
This program is developing along sev- 
eral different patterns. A number of 
the large elementary schools through- 
out the state have central libraries 
with adequate collections, served by 
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full time trained librarians. The boys 
and girls have frequent opportunities 
to visit an attractive library where a 
variety of materials, suitable for all 
levels of reading, is available. The 
child learns to select and discriminate. 
Through the guidance of the elemen- 
tary librarian, he develops self-reliance 
and self-confidence. The teacher her- 
self begins to know many books and 
her capacity for pupil guidance is en- 
larged in proportion to her knowl- 
edge of materials to help him meet his 
need. 


Other large elementary schools have 
central libraries with fairly adequate 
collections, served by teacher-libra- 
rians, giving part time to this service 
or assuming this responsibility along 
with a full teaching load. Even though 
there is the lack of a full time librarian, 
excellent service is being rendered in 
many of the schools. The students 
have the advantage of a centralized 
collection of materials selected on the 
basis of needs and abilities and the 
opportunity of having a library ex- 
perience under the guidance of the 
teacher or teacher-librarian. In such 
situations, sympathetic administrators 
and interested teachers are working 
together to accomplish much toward 
the development of good library serv- 
ice. 


The majority of the elementary 
schools have classroom libraries and 
are served from a central collection 
of books administered through the 
office of the county school superin- 
tendent. These collections vary in 
adequacy, but all schools have access 
to some books. A few school systems 
have trained librarians who carry on 
a bookmobile service to schools, visit- 
ing each school regularly and supply- 
ing them with needed materials. 
Where this service is not available, 
the teachers select books from the 
central collection and take them to 
their schools. In some counties these 


collections are supplemented by the 
regional library collection. 


Of the seventy-five elementary li- 
brarians in Tennessee schools with 
some library training, about forty are 
serving as full time librarians, while 
the remaining 35 are serving half-time 
or less. In some schools having grades 
1-12 in the same building, library serv- 
ice is being extended to the elemen- 
tary grades. The librarian serves full 
time, working with the elementary 
grades as well as the high school. 
Several school systems have also 
worked out the plan of having one 
librarian serve two schools. 


It is significant that the Public Acts 
of 1947 included learning and instruc- 
tional materials in the minimum 
school program. Due to these funds 
and the interest and initiative shown 
locally, the book collections in ele- 
mentary schools are being greatly im- 
proved. The extensive building pro- 
gram carried on in the past several 
years has brought about additional 
central library rooms in many schools. 
Grants from the General Education 
Board and the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education have assisted 
a great deal in recruiting and improv- 
ing the training of element ary school 
librarians in Tennessee. 


The 30th Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
presents a picture of what is going on 
in the elementary school library field 
today in the United States. This bul- 
letin includes an article by the prin- 
cipal and librarian of the Washington 
Elementary School in Kingsport, 
which brings out the significant val- 
ues in child growth and development 
that can be derived from library ma- 
terials under expert guidance. 


The modern concept of the 
mentary school library is that of < 
materials center. The library ot 
make available audio-visual as well as 
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printed materials, community _ re- 
sources and other materials which 
might .be used to make the instruc- 
tion vital and meaningful to boys and 
girls. Elementary school libraries are 
assuming a more significant role in 
the school program of Tennessee and 
are developing programs designed to 
meet the needs of pupil and teacher, 
curriculum and community. 


MISS LOUISE MEREDITH 
State Department of Education 


T.L.A. MEMBERSHIP 
The January 1, 1952 deadline has 


been reached and now only those 
members who have paid dues since 
May 1, 1951 are on the roll. This 
reduces the 305 membership as re- 
ported in the October TENNESSEE LiI- 
BRARIAN to 273. Actually, the 305 fig- 
ure was composed of the 280 mem- 
bers as of May 31, 1951 (57 of whom 
had paid 1951-1952 dues) plus 25 
new members. Since that time 110 
more old members have paid current 
dues and 81 more new members have 
been added. This report has both a 
bright and a dark side—bright in that 


there are 106 new names, and dark 





in that 114 names have been with. 
drawn. 


By sections, the members are di- 
vided as follows: 


School librarians 104 
Public librarians 90 
College librarians 46 
Special librarians 16 
Trustees Ne 7 
Institutional member . 
Others in related fields 8 

Total 973 


It is very heartening to have 106 
new members. Each one is wel- 
comed sincerely. But it is discourag. 
ing to realize that 42% of last year's 
members failed to renew their mem- 
bership. The committee hopes that 
forgetfulness and not disinterest is re- 
sponsible, and that the readers of this 
report will remind the “no-longer- 
members” of their oversight. Dues, 
$2.00 individual and $5.00 institution- 
al, will be joyfully received by the 
Membership Chairman, whose ad- 
dress is Goodwyn Institute Library, 
Memphis 3. 


MRS. KARL KAESTLE 
Membership Chairman 


THE SURVEY OF THE JOINT UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


“The Joint University Libraries in 
Nashville has been a project that has 
attracted national attention from its 
very beginning.” 


This statement was made in a re- 
port to the Board of Library Trustees 
by a survey committee which had 
studied the financing and operation of 
the Joint University Libraries Novem- 
ber 17-19, 1951. The committee con- 
sisted of Dr. John Dale Russell 
(Chairman), Head of the Division 
of Higher Education in the U.S. Office 
of Education; (assisted by) Dr. E. W. 


McDiarmid, Director of Libraries at 
the University of Minnesota and a 
former President of the American Li- 
brary Association, and Dr. Raymond 
E. Paty, Director of the Rich Founda 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia and formerly 
President of the University of Ala 
bama. 


In the preface to their report the 
surveyors stated: 


“Your survey committee is greatly 
impressed by the basic soundness o 
the agreement that was entered into 
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when the Joint University Libraries 
were established. On the whole the 
arrangement has worked and is work- 
ing remarkably well. The accomplish- 
ments under the cooperative program 
are dramatic. The three institutions 
have been provided with library re- 
sources and _ services completely be- 
yond anything they had had before, 
and far beyond what any one of the 
institutions probably could have pro- 
vided for itself by individual effort. 


“Perhaps the most striking evidence 
is the fact that the agreement for the 
operation of the Joint University Li- 
braries continues to be warmly sup- 
ported, even though there has been a 
complete change in the top-level ad- 
ministrative position in each of the 
three institutions concerned.” 


For several years the Joint Faculty 
Committee and the Director of Li- 
braries had urged that a study be 
made of the library situation since 
the basic income formula of a mini- 
mum of $25 per student per year set 
up in 1938 had proved inadequate to 
support the libraries. For the past 
four years the annual operating costs 
exceeded income from $6,000 to 
$11,000. 


At the mid-year meeting, Novem- 
ber 26, of the Board of Library Trus- 
tees, the executive heads of Peabody, 
Scarritt and  Vanderbilt—President 
Hill, President Stuntz and Chancellor 
Branscomb—all spoke most favorably 
of the survey report and the Board 
took action on several recommenda- 
tions in the survey report. 


In brief, the surveyors recom- 
mended that substantially more mon- 
ey should be made available to build 
up the Libraries’ collections and to 
increase the compensation to student 
assistants and professional staff mem- 
bers. 


To increase the Libraries’ income 
they proposed that the endowment 


fund be increased to three million 


dollars. The original plan in 1936 
called for an endowment of 
$1,750,000. To produce an income 


with the purchasing power that was 
originally intended from endowment, 
would now require $3,000,000. 


To augment the annual income of 
the Libraries above the minimum of 
$25 per student per academic year as 
now provided, the surveyors recom- 
mended that the three cooperating 
institutions pay additional sums 
based upon their graduate offerings. 


Finally, the surveyors recom- 
mended that the Board of Library 
Trustees be enlarged by adding three 
“members at large” who are not now 
connected with the Boards of any of 
the three cooperating institutions. 


The Board of Library Trustees ap- 
proved the recommendation that the 
Libraries’ endowment be increased to 
$3,000,000. This additional endow- 
ment will be sought from foundations 
and individuals. There are a number 
of ways in which endowment memo- 
rials might be set up. The central 
building of the Joint University Li- 
braries has no name. If an individual 
or a family donated a substantial sum 
toward the needed endowment, the 
building could be named for that per- 
son or family. Also, persons should be 
found interested in special fields who 
will want to endow collections in such 
fields as American or English litera- 
ture, Art, Astronomy, Engineering, 
Law, Education, History, Music, Mis- 
sions or Philosophy. 


Immediate action on the formation 
of a group of Friends of the Libra- 
ries was requested by the Board. (It 
is hoped that such an organization 
can be formed in the near future 
under the leadership of members of 
the Board, the Executive committee, 
and the Joint Faculty Library Com- 
mittee. ) 
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A committee from the Board will 
also study the wisdom of enlarging 
the Board with appointment of three 
“members at large” as suggested in 
the recent study. 


The conclusion of the survey com- 
mittee was as follows: 


“The Joint University Libraries in 
Nashville has been a project that has 
nani national attention from its 
very beginning. It has been looked 
upon as an extremely hopeful experi- 
ment that might point the way to an 
economical pattern of prov iding many 
types of service through effective in- 
ter-institutional cooperation. The per- 
sons who set up the agreement origi- 
nally were men of unusual vision. 
Their foresight has been adequately 
demonstrated through the decade in 
which the Joint University Libraries 
has been in operation. It is confi- 
dently expected that those who now 


bear responsibility for policy deter- 
mination will continue the favorable 
development and will approach the 
solution of problems as they arise 
with as much concern for the success 
of the whole project as for the welfare 
of their own institutions. Indeed our 
brief experience in this study justi- 
fies a firm belief that just this spirit 
is being shown in the approach to the 
solution of problems of the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries by those who direct 
the affairs of the three cooperating 
institutions. 


“In brief, the Joint University Li- 
braries, as a pioneering attempt at 
inter-institutional cooperation, is an 
unqualified success. Its continued 
successful operation depends only on 
a firm adherence to the basic policies 
for financial support as laid down in 
the original trust indenture.” 


DR. A. F. KUHLMAN 


THE TENNESSEE FILM CIRCUIT 


Since the first of 1950, four Tennes- 
see libraries have been conducting 
an educational film exchange program 
known as the Tennessee Film Circuit. 
This cooperative effort, which in- 
cludes the Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, the Kingsport Public Library, 
the Nashville Public Library, and the 
Lawson McGhee Library of Knox- 
ville, is designed to enable short-bud- 
geted Tennessee libraries to provide 
a fairly large and varied selection of 
16mm sound motion picture films. 


Among the users of these films are 
church and school groups of various 
types, P.T.A.’s, business and_profes- 
sional groups, and all sorts of civic 
and community groups. Restrictions 
governing their use include a twenty- 
fiv e cent service charge and the as- 
surance of an audience of twenty or 


more persons. Though as a rule the 
libraries are not adequately staffed to 
allow for personal supervision of 
showings, they do attempt to advise 
users regarding effective film utiliza- 
tion. 


The operation of the Tennessee 
Film Circuit differs substantially from 
that of the Ohio film circuits and oth- 
ers which are administered by one 
strong library. According to an origi- 
nal agr eement worked out by the four 
libraries and_ revised considerably 
since, each library contributes $500 
worth of new films each year which 
are circulated as a package among 
the four libraries for a two-year pe- 
riod. The packages remain at each 
library two months, thus taking eight 
months to complete a circuit of the 
four libraries, and completing three 
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circuits in the two-year period. At the 
end of this period all films return to 
the libraries which originally pur- 
chased them and are available to the 
other libraries through inter-library 
loan. Currently only two circuits are 
in circulation, with one package be- 
ing exchanged every month. The 
two circuits include a total of 52 films. 


Since it is obviously necessary that 
each library have a voice in the se- 
lection of new films for the Circuit, 
some difficulty has been encountered 
in evolving a suitable plan for making 
selections. The present procedure is 
for each library to do its own pre- 
viewing, after having notified the 
others regarding the films it intends 
to preview. It then prepares an eval- 
uation and recommendation which is 
sent to the others for approval. An 
approved list, from which final pur- 
chases are made, is compiled by the 
Circuit “clerk”, who also has the task 
of compiling circulation statistics for 
the Circuit. This job is passed around 
periodically among the four libraries. 


During the twelve months begin- 
ning October 1950 and ending Sep- 
tember 1951, the four libraries of the 
Tennessee Film Circuit circulated 50 
films for 879 showings to a_ total 
audience of 41,867 people, or an av- 
erage of 48 persons per showing. In 
view of the fact that only two of the 
four libraries (Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville) have staff members free to de- 
vote even part time to the job of 
administrating an audio-visual pro- 
gram, this stands as something of an 
accomplishment. The above figures 


do not include films which have al- 
ready completed their circuits and 
returned permanently to the purchas- 
ing libraries, nor do they include ad- 
ditional films owned by Nashville 
(76) and Knoxville (30). 


There are many problems yet to be 
solved. Clearly, the ideal method 
for selecting new films would be for 
all four libraries to preview every 
film which is considered; but to do 
so would involve added expense, 
time and red tape. Perhaps the big- 
gest headache is the acknowledged 
lack of proper utilization methods. To 
quote Lawson McGhee’s Martha L. 
Ellison, who is handling film circu- 
lation there, “We bemoan the fact 
that too often they (films) are used 
just as entertainment or to fill up 
time on a program and, because of 
lack of introduction or follow-up dis- 
cussion, serve no real educational pur- 
pose. 


Until more experience can be 
gained and budgets increased to pro- 
vide for the staffing of full-time, 
trained A-V people, this problem and 
others may remain unsolved. Audio- 
visual education is a new, exciting 
and, so far, pretty disorganized field. 
Educators, increasingly aware of its 
possibilities, are rapidly developing 
and refining methods and techniques 
which are due to revolutionize (to a 
great extent) many existing concepts. 
Public libraries have a vital and chal- 
lenging role to play in this process. 


ROBERT RIGGS 
Audio-Visual Director 
Nashville Public Library 


UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
TENNESSEE 


A. & I. State University 


The library service courses are 
planned for: (1) students who wish 
to prepare for positions as teacher- 
librarians; (2) teachers or prospec- 


tive teachers seeking information on 
library materials related to their 
teaching needs; (3) students enrolled 
in any division of the university who 
desire general information and guid- 
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ance in using library resources. A 
student must be of junior or senior 
standing in the university in order to 
be enrolled in those courses designed 
for the preparation of teacher-libra- 
rians. 


During the past twenty-two years 
the curriculum has emphasized train- 
ing of teacher-librarians for secondary 
and elementary schools in Tennessee. 
It would be a conservative estimate 
to say that seventy-five per cent of 
all school library positions in the Ne- 
gro public schools of the State are 
held by graduates of the college who 
have completed from 18 to 24 quarter 
hours training in the Library Service 
Department. 


With the opening of the 1951-52 
school year the status of the college 
was changed to a university with the 
Library Service Department in the 
School of Education. Revisions of the 
library service curriculum, are being 
planned and will no doubt go into 
effect in the fall of 1952. Miss Lois 
Daniel is head of the department. 


Austin Peay State College 


A library science program was 
added to the Austin Peay State Col- 
lege curriculum in the fall of 1949 
with Miss Mary Fox Clardy as head 
of the department. 


This basic program consisting of 
eighteen quarter hours will (1) pro- 
vide suitable training for small library 
positions, and (2) serve as a base 
upon which graduate programs, lead- 
ing to a master’s degree, may be built. 


In the two year period the en- 
rollment has totaled eighty-four stu- 
dents in one or more classes. Ten 
of these completed the full course of 
eighteen hours, and for the most part 
are now employed in library work— 
school, regional, or special. 





East Tennessee State College 


The program in library education 
at East Tennessee State College is One 
of basic training for: (1) students who 
wish to prepare for positions as l- 
brarians or teacher-librarians in ele. 
mentary and high school libraries; (2) 
teachers and _ prospective _ teachers 
who wish to become better ac- 
quainted with books and other library 
materials to assist them in teaching 
children and young people; (3) 
school administrators who wish to 
have a fuller knowledge of the place 
of the library in the instructional pro- 
gram of the ‘school; (4) students who 


wish to prepare for positions in small 


public libraries or in a regional library 
program; (5) students who plan to 
attend a graduate library school after 
completion of this basic program. 


A total of 106 ~~ students were 
enrolled in the library service courses 
during the 1951 Summer Session. 
Eighteen students completed the pro- 
gram of library education during the 
regular academic year of 1950-51. 
Fifteen of this number and twenty- 
six of the summer students were 
placed in library positions. 


Miss Elise Draper is head of the 
library education program. 


University of Tennessee 


This is an introductory library edu- 
cation program, especially for under- 
graduate students who will continue 
their education in a graduate library 
school, for teacher-librarians or librar- 
ians in the elementary and smaller 
high schools and community libraries 
of the state, and for teachers who 
wish to enlarge their acquaintance 
with instructional materials and Iii 
brary use. The Library Service De- 
partment is an integral part of the 
College of Education program, and 4 
minor of 18 to 24 quarter hours in 
Library Service is available to junior 
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and senior students in the Colleges of 
Education and Liberal Arts. It is also 
possible for graduate students with a 
major in Education to take a minor in 
Library Service, to fit their teaching 
interest and responsibilities in this 


field. 


During the 1951 summer session, 
all courses in the Library Service pro- 
gram were offered either first or sec- 
ond term, for the third consecutive 
summer, and 77 different persons 
were enrolled, mostly teachers and 
school librarians in service. Visiting 
instructors were Edna Ballard Mack, 
former school library supervisor in 


Lansing, Michigan, and Iven E. Case, 
librarian of the Milford Mill Junior- 
Senior High School in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. Miss Priscilla 
Lantz has been Acting Head of the 
Department since 1950. 


Almost half of this year’s graduates 
from the Department became assist- 
ants in community libraries in the 
state (regional or city); and the un- 
filled demand from both school and 
community indicates the need for con- 
tinued and intensified training and 
recruitment in the library field. 


MISS LOUISE MEREDITH 
State Department of Education 


THE THREE DISTRICT MEETINGS 


When: March 1 Where: 
When: March 8 Where: 
When: March 15 Where: 


First Methodist Church, Jackson, Tenn. 
Maxwell House, 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Knoxville. 


Nashville, Tennesee. 


Who: Librarians (all types), Members of City and County Library Boards, State 
Library Commissioners, School Superintendents and Supervi isors, Citizens’ Li- 
brary Movement people, Mayors, Members of County Courts, Newspaper- 


men, All friends of libraries. 


What: Two sessions—from 10 to 12 A.M. and 1 to 3 P.M.—designed to give in- 
formation, share ideas, stimulate interest, solicit support, and point the way 


ahead. 


A. The Morning Session will be 
devoted to the PAST AND THE 
PRESENT: A brief history of the 
development of library service, state- 
wide, and a look at the situation to- 
day. How far have we come, how 
are we operating now, and to what 
extent are we now meeting the read- 
ing needs of the people of this state? 


To help the laymen better under- 
stand what types of libraries are now 
in operation throughout the State, it 
is planned to have speakers give brief 
descriptions of the different types of 
libraries—municipal, county, regional, 
school, college, and special— so that 
everyone will have some understand- 


ing of the organization and operation 
of a typical county library, for exam- 
ple, and may know how many people 
are served by this type of library, and 
in what different ways, throughout 
the State. 

We hope to have a big map of 
Tennessee at each meeting that can 
be filled in, speaker by speaker, to 
show the total contribution of each 
type of library service to the overall 
picture and the extent to which the 
State is now covered by some sort of 
library service. 


It is hoped that everyone will come 
away from this session with some un- 
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derstanding of the library scene, par- 
ticularly that outside the four large 
cities. We trust that they will then 
know what is meant when people 
speak of a “county library board”, 
“larger regions,” etc. A question-and- 
answer period before lunch may help 
to clear up points that the speakers 
did not have time to cover properly. 


B. The Afternoon Session will be 
devoted to the FUTURE of our state- 
wide library program. It is to be 
hoped that all the librarians will have 
read the Public Library Develop- 
ment Committee Report before com- 
ing to these meetings, and that the 
laymen present will now be prepared 
to consider its recommendations, as 
the afternoon program will definitely 
be based on this Report. 


The first half hour (1 to 1:30 P.M.) 
will be devoted to: (1) The back- 
ground of the Report, (2) a brief 
outline of the Report, and (3) a de- 
velopment of its most ‘important 
points. Then we will break up into 
four “workshop” groups for an hour’s 
discussion of the recommendations 
submitted in the Report and the var- 
ious ways that the state-wide pro- 
gram might best be expanded. Each 
group will have a leader and a “secre- 
tary” to take notes of what is said. 


The groups will then re-assemble to 
hear the conclusions of each “buzz- 
group’, as presented by the four sec- 
retaries. The chairman will then at- 
tempt to tie the thing together in the 
minutes remaining. 


As you can see, these district meet- 
ings are not just for the regional li- 
brary people. In fact, they are not 
even primarily for the benefit or par- 
ticipation of this group. The regional 
librarians have their own regular 
meetings, and plenty of opportunity 
to talk over their own program and 
their own problems. These District 
Meetings are for the other librarians 


of Tennessee and for the laymen who 
have a part in this library program 
or an interest in improving library 
service in their area. 


The people want and should have 
a part in making plans for such a 
state-wide program. And no matter 
what plans are made in Nashville they 
wont get very far without local 
understanding, interest and support. 
Everyone must learn to think of pub- 
lic service in broader terms: “region- 
ally”. 

ROBERT S. ALVAREZ 


“THE CIRCUIT, RIDER” 


When, one hot day last summer, a 
big blue and gold traveling van pulled 
into the main street of a small South- 
ern town and parked in front of the 
local Methodist church, some curiosity 
was aroused in the benchwarmers in 
front of the filling station across the 
street. One of them, noticing the 
picture of a man riding a horse which 
was prominently displayed on the side 
of the van, wandered over and de- 
manded of the driver: 


“Say, mister, what are you doing 
parked in front of the church with 
that race horse?” 


His surprise was great and his sen- 
sitive disapproval allayed when he 
was shown that the plush- -looking ve- 
hicle was well-laden, not with horses, 
but with books—and with supplies for 
churches and church schools. For the 


conveyance in question was the trav: 


eling bookstore called “The Circuit 
Rider” and owned and operated by 


The Methodist Publishing House, 
publishing and printing agency of 
The Methodist Church. The horse 
and rider pictured on the side of the 
van that so unfortunately misled the 
gentleman was the colophon of the 
Publishing House and depicts, not, 
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as he seemed to think, a jockey on a 
race horse, but the preacher of early- 
day America who had a circuit of 
churches to travel around to and 
who left his name as a legacy to this 
modern “Circuit Rider.” 


The above incident was reported 
to the home _ office—the Methodist 
Book Store in Nashville—on the letter 
head of a Georgia undertaker. It is 
doubtful, however, that that indicated 
any downheartedness on the part of 
the driver-exhibitor of “The Circuit 
Rider,” for he had heard many such 
wild guesses in his travels through 
the rural parts of the South with the 
seven-ton, tailor-made van. 


“The Circuit Rider” has been oper- 
ating in the rural areas of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and other Southern states 


for nearly a year. None of the 1,300 
volumes or any of the records, motion 
picture films, or other items it carries 
is ever sold. They are there simply 
as guides for the buyer , and orders 
are taken for any item wanted. The 
usual procedure ‘followed is to spend 
a day and an evening in each town 
visited. A movie is ‘nee, usually, 
in the evening and “open house” fol- 
lows. 


“The Circuit Rider” is the first such 
venture in the publishing world. Many 
more years of the successful adver- 
tising and good public relations it 
represents are expected of this book- 
store on wheels. 


ALAN CAMERON, 


The Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville 


RURAL READING INTERESTS* 


Much has been written about rural 
library service and its inadequacies. 
Intensive studies of certain areas have 
been made to determine what the 
rural resident reads. These studies 
have been based on representative 
areas and cover sections with and 
without library service. However, it 
appeared that a survey of the reading 
interests of a rural population in the 
South, served by a state Regional Li- 
brary program, might be productive 
of new facts. It was determined to 
study the rural reader, his needs and 
reading interests, and the extent to 
which existing library facilities were 
able to satisfy such needs. 


In order to secure a representative 


sample, the cooperation of the State 
Agricultural Extension Service for 
Tennessee was enlisted. Its organiza- 
tion and knowledge of the rural situa- 


tion, through the three hundred work- 


ers in all of the state's ninety-five 
counties, proved of inestimable value 
in planning the study. For purposes 
Of agricultural extension work the 
state has been divided into five dis- 
tricts, and each of the district super- 
visors selected two counties from his 
district in which the study was to be 


«, conducted. The county agent in each 


of these counties, using the highly 
developed rural community program 
of Tennessee as a basis, selected 

community from his county for the 
study. These communities usually 
consist of from forty to one hundred 
families in open country, who organ- 
ize and meet together to plan for 
local improvement, under the guid- 


ance and with the assistance of the 
county agricultural agents. 


*Abstract of a thesis submitted at the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School in partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for a Ph.D. degree. 
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The survey was accomplished 
through the use of an interview sched- 
ule prepared with the assistance of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
Division of Field Studies. After the 
communities had been selected, the 
author and a Planning Specialist from 
the staff of the State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service visited each one with 
the county agent and discussed the 
plan of the survey with community 
leaders. Upon their acceptance of 
the project, the leaders were given 
interview schedules for their com- 
munity and instructions in adminis- 
tering them. Each person had from 
six to ten schedules to be filled out 
on the basis of information given by 
his neighbors. The completed sched- 
ules were returned to the county 
agent, who in turn forwarded them 
to the State Agricultural Extension 
office. The material was tabulated 
with the assistance of the TVA and 
their IBM equipment. The total num- 
ber of usable responses was 840, rep- 


resenting about a 60 per cent return 
out of a possible 1,400. 


The sample included 385 males and 
455 females. The age distribution of 
the sample corresponded fairly well 
with that of the 1940 census figures 
for the ten counties, but the respond- 
ents were above the average for the 
counties in education. The level of 
living for the counties used was slight- 
ly lower than that for the South as a 
whole, but a little above that for the 
state. 


Reading interests—The study of 
reading interests as conducted in this 
investigation was based on questions 
in the interview schedule, and on re- 
quests to one of the regional librarians 
over a three-month period. The read- 
ing of newspapers, magazines, books, 
and pamphlets was investigated; re- 
spondents were queried concerning 
the kinds of books they wanted and 


they were asked to list subjects of 
particular interest on which they 
would like to have material. 


Newspaper reading was reported 
by 81 per cent of the sample, with in- 
terest in news, comics, markets, and 
farm news in that order being mos 
often expressed. Editorials received 
more attention among those with 
higher educational attainments. Mag. 
azine reading ranked second to that 
of newspapers with 79.2 per cent 
reading one or more magazines in the 
month preceding the study. It was 
found that the majority secured their 
magazines through subscription. Agri- 
cultural magazines had the widest 
readership and the greatest number 
of subscribers. Among the women, 
the following subjects were of most 
interest: Fashions, Cooking, Recipes, 
Interior Decoration, and _ Patterns, 
Men reported their interests as: Farm 
Ideas and Helps, Farming Informa- 
tion, Gardening, Landscaping, and 
Mechanics. 


The reading of books, in this as in 
other studies, falls short of that of 
newspapers and magazines. The fact 
that 19 per cent of the sample re 
ported book reading is similar to the 
findings of other recent studies. Four- 
fifths of the book readers reported 
reading “fiction” exclusively or almost 
exclusively. Similarly, the check made 
on circulation over an eight- -week 
period by one regional librarian re 
vealed that fiction constituted 82.6 per | 
cent of the total. 


Interest in the Bible and religious 
literature was shown by the 11.5 pet 
cent who reported the Bible as theit 
only book reading, and the 42.7 per 
cent who named the Bible as_ the 
book most often used or read. 


In response to the question as to 
subjects on which more reading was 
desired, the answers suggested the 
following categories: 
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a. Vocational or related interests 

b. Problems of the home 

c. Personal matters: health, hob- 
bies, etc. 

d. Current problems 

e. General: social problems, litera- 
ture, science, religion, history, etc. 


The specific subjects on which read- 
ing matter was desired included 
Home Management, Farm Manage- 
ment, Child Care and Training, and 
Gardening, in that order. Sewing 
and Dressmaking, Poultry, Food 
Processing, and Home Furnishings 
were the next in frequency of men- 
tion. That the regional libraries have 
such materials is evident from their 
checking of the list for the study of 
availability of reading matter. It re- 
mains for the regional librarian to 
bring the book and the reader to- 
gether. 


The requests received by one re- 
gional librarian over a three-month 
period covered many of the topics 
already cited as well as others. These 


‘requests were often for “a book about 


sex education” or “a book on weaving’; 
in many other cases, for specific titles. 
The majority of the latter were for 
fiction and followed much the same 
pattern that might be expected in an 
urban library, although requests for 
westerns and mysteries were fewer 
than one might expect to find. 


It is worthy of note that the farmer 
is poorly represented among those 
submitting requests to the regional 
librarian. Perhaps he relies on the 
county agent, or sees the librarian too 
infrequently. In any case, it would 
seem desirable to have closer coop- 
eration between the librarian and the 
county agricultural workers. The 
agents could be informed of the re- 
sources of the library and the extent 
of its services. Establishment of sta- 
tions and deposits might profit from 
the advice and knowledge of the coun- 
ty farm and home demonstration 


agents. They are in constant touch 
with the rural people, and know their 
problems perhaps better than any oth- 
er public workers. If possible, pub- 
licity concerning the regional library 
and the location of its stations, as well 
as its bookmobile schedule, should be 
provided to the county agent's office. 
Both the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and the Regional Library are at- 
tempting to meet needs of the rural 
people, and can do so more effectiv ely 
through close cooperation. 


The publications of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, both state and na- 
tional, serve many needs of the rural 
family. That such publications are 
used is abundantly evident, both from 
this and other studies. It is also true 
that intelligent library service can 
supplement this material and provide 
much more when a person’s interests 
become known. From such introduc- 
tions to a subject, it should be the 
library's role to provide material for 
more extensive and more intensive 
study. Current “on-the-job” training 
programs for veterans were found in 
many of the counties surveyed and 
there was always an interest in the 


_library as a possible source of reading 


material related to such training. 


In many respects the rural reader's 
interests are the same as the city 
dweller’s: he wants books about his 
job and its problems and books to 
help with the problems of the home; 
he is concerned with personal mat- 
ters such as health and with current 
problems, both national and interna- 
tional; and he has an interest in gen- 
eral reading, science, religion, history, 
and literature. 


Availability of reading matter.— 
Accessibility of material is an impor- 
tant factor in determining what peo- 
ple read; the book at hand is more 
likely to be read than one requiring 
time and effort to secure. The Public 
Library Inquiry, for example, reports 
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that 35 per cent of adult reading 
materials are supplied by purchase 
and home libraries. Facilities for the 
purchase of materials in Tennessee 
were found to be meager, and the use 
of mail order houses or book clubs 
was limited. More than 50 per cent 
of the respondents reported the own- 
ership of less than twenty-five vol- 
umes in their homes, while 16 per cent 
had twenty-five to fifty, and 13.3 per 
cent had fifty or more volumes. 


There remain the libraries as a 
source of reading material. Tennes- 
see’s public libraries had 0.34 volumes 
per capita in 1947, The county li- 
braries had 121,837 volumes, regional 
libraries, 128, 382. Adult non-fiction 
comprised only 5.9 per cent of the 
county collections, and 1 per cent of 
the holdings of the regional libraries. 
Regional library additions included 
7.8 per cent adult non-fiction for 1947. 
The fact that six of the nine regional 
libraries operate under administrative 
agencies which are state institutions 
of higher education with good college 
libraries may account for lack of em- 
phasis on non-fiction. These college li- 
braries often serve as reservoirs upon 
which the regional librarian may draw, 
but they serve most frequently for 
filling special requests rather than for 
stocking the bookmobile or deposit 
station. 


As has been pointed out, fiction 
predominates in library use. Records 
from the rural deposits and _ stations 
in seven counties showed that 82.6 
per cent of the circulation consisted 
of fiction, and since demand _in- 
fluences the nature of the collection, 
it is natural for the regional librarians 
to emphasize fiction in their book 
buying. Certainly, in the early stages 
ot building a collection such an em- 
phasis may be expected. 


In an effort to determine something 
of the nature of these regional library 
collections, a checklist based on the 
interests expressed by respondents 


SS 


in this study was developed. Through 
the use of selected lists of state li- 
brary agencies, state agricultural ex- 
tension services of other states, and 
the Rural Reading List of the USDA 
Library, titles were selected on the 
basis of readability, recency, and av- 
thenticity. The recommendations of 
one of the regional librarians of titles 
in these subject areas were also 
used in the final revision of the list, 
The list was then sent to each re- 
gional librarian in the state to be 
checked against his collection. In 


addition, librarians of three of the 
colleges serving as administrative 


agencies were asked to check the list. 
The results showed the regional li- 
braries’ holdings to range from 214 
per cent to 43.4 per cent, and those of 
the administrative agencies from 37 
to 50 per cent. 

Thus materials seem to be available 
in the regional libraries or in collec- 
tions accessible to them to meet the 
expressed needs in adult non-fiction 
of the rural reader, but whether or 
not they are available in sufficient 
quantity and over a sufficient range 
of readability may be questioned. 
While regional librarians seem aware 
of their patrons’ interests and are pro- 
viding for them to the extent of their 
resources, there are apparently many 
individual needs of which they are 
not aware. There are also many com- 
munities not served because of limits 
imposed on the regional librarian by 
lack of time and equipment. The 
identification of the 19 per cent who 
are the book readers is one of the 
essential tasks facing the librarians, 
and again it may be suggested that 
the services of the county agricultural 
workers, public health and welfare 
workers, community leaders, Farm 
Bureau officials, and others could be 
enlisted in bringing books to the 
reader. 

DR. ARCHIE L. McNEAL 
Librarian, University of Miami 
Miami, Florida 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS: 


Dr. Louis Suores, President 
Florida State University 


Mrs. J. HENLEY CrosLAND 
Acting Executive Secretary 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Dr. Ropert S. ALVAREZ, Treasurer 
Nashville Public Library 


Fall issue of THe TENNES- 
sEE LIBRARIAN, the Southeastern 
report was a general survey of the 
activities of the Association since the 
Atlanta Convention. As your repre- 
sentative, it seemed to me that instead 
of another general report which of 
necessity would include only bits of 
this and that, the librarians might 
prefer more details of one or two 
programs now being carried on by 
The Southeastern Library Association. 


In the 


In order to give a detailed account, 
the news in this issue is limited to 
a discussion of The Regional Com- 
mittee on Institutional Self-Evalua- 
tion and The Southeastern Direc- 
tory—with the exception, of course, of 
MEMBERSHIP which must always 
be presented. 


SELF-EVALUATION: In 1949 
Savannah, Georgia, plans were 
started for a program which would 
assist southern colleges and universi- 
ties to evaluate their own programs. 
As a result of that conference, the 
Board of Control sponsored the prep- 
aration of Improving Graduate Edu- 
cation: A Guide to Institutional Self- 
Evaluation. This was published early 
in 1951 and Mrs. Crosland reported 
in her September News-Letter that 
orders for it had been received from 
34 institutions in the South and from 
41 institutions outside the region. 


In September 1951, The Southeast- 
ern and Southwestern Library Asso- 


ciations were asked to join the Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation, The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, 
and The Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, to guide the 
development of a regional program 
of self-evaluation. These sponsoring 
organizations formed a Regional Com- 
mittee on Institutional Self-Evaluation 
which is composed of two represen- 
tatives from each organization repre- 
sented. Dr. Dudley R. Hutcherson, 
Dean of Mississippi State College, is 
the Committee Chairman. 


The Librarians are represented by 
Mr. William Jesse, Director of Li- 
braries of The University of Tennes- 
see and Chairman of the SELA Liai- 
son Committee, and Mr. William Dix, 
Director of the Library of Rice Insti- 
tute. 


The Board of Control sponsored a 
conference at Daytona Beach, Octo- 
ber 21-24 to discuss the Selt-Evalua- 
tion program. Invitations were ex- 


tended to the members of The SELA 


Resources Committee of which Mr. 
Stanley West is the Chairman. The 
university librarians f gna at that 
conference were: W. S. Hoole, Stanley 
West, Dorothy Calas Ben Powell, 
Harlan Brown, W. H. Jesse, A. F. 
Kuhlman, Jack Dalton, W. S. Dix, 
and Dr. Robert B. Downs. 


At the request of The Board of 
Control, Dr. Downs was brought to 
the conference as a consultant. He 
met with the librarians for two ex- 
tended sessions to study a “Proposed 
Review of Research Resources in 
Southern Libraries” which Mr. Stan- 
ley West had prepared. Their con- 
clusion was that university libraries 
are vital to graduate study and that 
if an institution undertakes self-evalu- 


a 








ation, the library must be evaluated. 


Dr. Downs’ report to the Confer- 
ence on Institutional Self-Evaluation 
answered the librarians’ question of 
“Why a survey of southern library 
resources?” “Internally”, he _ said, 
“The survey would give an institution 
an opportunity to stand off and get 
an objective look at its library, its 
strength and weakness, the directions 
in which it has been developing, how 
it compares with other libraries, and 
how well equipped it is to support 
graduate and professional study. It 
would also help the library to shape 
its acquisition program. 


“Externally, the survey is essential 
in working out agreements for library 
specialization and divisions of collect- 
ing interests; furnishing a guide to the 
research worker in locating materials 
which he might otherwise overlook 
or find with difficulty; providing leads 
for inter-library loans; and aiding in 
eliminating competition and dupli- 
cation among libraries.” 


Dr. Downs told the Conference that 
it was because of these potential ad- 
vantages that the librarians had agreed 
on the need for a survey. After his 
report, a vote was made to include a 
survey of library resources. Thus it 
is that the libraries of the Southeastern 
Library Association will play an im- 
portant part in the program of the 
Regional Committee on Institutional 
Self-Evaluation. 


The Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion will not be asked to contribute 
any funds for the survey. The Board 
of Control will seek funds from a 
foundation to support the work of the 
Committee. 


SELA DIRECTORY: Mrs. Mabel 
E. Willoughby, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Council member 
from Alabama, is working diligently 
on the Directory of librarians and 
libraries of the nine Southeastern 


states. Mrs. Willoughby’s work 
schedule called for publication of the 
Directory in December, 1951. She 
has been delayed by slow responses 
from some of us and from insufficient 
information in some cases. However, 
despite all the interferences, she now 
expects it to be off the press some- 
time in February of this year. 


Mrs. Willoughby states the objec- 
tives of the Directory to be: (1) To 
provide a directory of all organized 
libraries in the Southeastern states, 
with a full-time librarian in charge; 
(2) To provide an alphabetical list 
of all full-time librarians in the region; 
(3) To provide a list of trustees and 
friends of libraries who are members 
of state, regional and/or national li- 
brary organizations; (4) To provide 
a listing of state and regional associa- 
tions. 


SCOPE: The Directory will include 
the names of (1) all college and 
university libraries, with the number 
rather than the names of the full- 
time departmental libraries _ listed; 
(2) Large public libraries, with the 
number rather than the names of the 
full-time branches; (3) High school 
and elementary school libraries with 
full-time librarians; (4) Special libra- 
ries with full-time librarians; and (5) 
All full-time librarians who are mem- 
bers of one or more professional or- 
ganizations. Small public libraries 
having less than one full-time worker 
will not be listed. 


ARRANGEMENT: The Directory 
will be in two parts, arranged alpha- 
betically by states. Part I will list 
the libraries of each state by city or 
town. The library association of each 
state will appear as the last item of 
Part I. Part II will be the alphabeti- 
cal list of the librarians and will indi- 
cate the library associations to which 
each belongs. 


SELA MEMBERSHIP: Mrs Cros- 
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land reports that SELA now has 895 
aid members. The Association had 
set 1000 members by January, 1952, 
as its goal. Tennessee stands in fourth 
place with 71 individual members and 
16 institutional inembers. Georgia is 
first in membership with 138 individ- 
ual members, and North Carolina is 
second with 101 members. 


SEND YOUR $2 MEMBERSHIP 
FEE TO MRS. DOROTHY CROS- 


LAND OR TO DR. A. F. KUHL- 
MAN! 


Remember that Dr. Kuhlman is in 
charge of Tennessee membership for 
SELA and will always be glad to 


hear from you. 


MISS EMMA SUDDARTH 
Tennessee Representative on 
SELA Executive Board 


CHATTANOOGA’S BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


Chattanooga’s present Bookmobile 
is a large two-ton converted school 
bus which the Public Library put on 
the road in December 1949. The 
motor is a 1947 Dodge, and the con- 
version job was patterned after the 
Evanston, Illinois, bus. However, 
press of business soon made revision 
of the desks necessary. 


The registration files and the dis- 
charging desk are located at the front 
of the bus, and the charging desk at 
the rear, which helps to divide the 
large crowd. 


Bookmobile service is planned as 
regular public library service and no 
stops are made at schools during the 
school day. However, ten of the 
weekly stops are outside school build- 
ings—4 immediately following the 
close of school, and 6 later in the 
afternoon. The present winter sched- 
ule includes 24 stops each week and 
these range in time from 15 minutes 
to one hour. The total time actually 
spent at stops, according to the pres- 
ent winter schedule, is 14 hours per 
week. Due to limitations of staff, there 
is only one evening stop. Last sum- 
mer the Bookmobile made 36 stops 
each week. 


During the winter months, it takes 
four assistants while on the road. Two 
of these work on the Bookmobile only 


in the afternoons. In the summer, the’ 
staff is reduced to three. 


The circulation in 1951 was 100,352, 
of which 19.6% was adult. This is not 
quite half the circulation at the Main 
Library which totalled 209,939 for the 
year 1951. 


The use of the Bookmobile has con- 
tinued to increase during the two 
years of operation. We list as the 
advantages of our Bookmobile its 
large size and book capacity, which 
is well over 3,000 volumes. 


Disadvantages are: poor body con- 
struction and conversion, poor visi- 
bility. It has never been possible to 
stop the leaky roof; the door locks 
continue to cause trouble, either re- 
fusing to open or refusing to stay 
closed. The glass in the windows 
continues to fall out but has never 
broken. The generator has caused 
endless trouble, and so the heat and 
light have varied from day to day. 


The motor has caused no more 
trouble than can be expected from a 
secondhand bus, but that trouble is 
always embarrassing. The repair bills 
have been large and the confusion 
and delays caused by these have 
been more irritating to the staff than 
to the readers, as few stops have 
been missed, and when the Bookmo- 
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bile is delayed, the Bookmobile Li- 
brarian takes the Library’s station wag- 
on to let the people know—he takes 
in books and loans them to other 
readers from a large box in the station 
wagon. Naturally business is not as 
usual, but the gesture creates good 
will and confidence. 


The operating costs are not item- 
ized; staff from the Main Library 
substitutes on the Bookmobile; the 
cataloging department catalogs the 
books, etc. Something over $4,000 
was spent for books during 1950-51. 


about the Bookmobile 
complete that does not 
mention the enthusiasm with which 
its visits are greeted. The crowds 
are dense at many stops, and there 
has been considerable pushing and 
shoving. However, all in all not too 


many toes get stepped on. 


To date, 4,744 children and 824 
adults have registered for library 
cards at the Bookmobile. Many read- 
ers use their Main Library cards at 
the Bookmobile, while new readers 
register at an average of about 200 
a month. The Bookmobile staff is 
very pleased at how much the chil- 
dren and young people have learned 
about choosing their books since last 
year. It is reported that the reading 
taste of the young has improved 
measurably, 


No article 


would be 


The Chattanooga Public Library 
has on order at the present time one 
two-ton bus which is being equipped 
with a special Gerstenslager body. 
This body will be somewhat smaller 
than our present bus and this we 
regret, but we are in hopes that the 
headaches of repairs as well as the 
bills will disappear. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Main Library circulation continued to 
increase after the Bookmobile started. 
Most Bookmobile readers had never 
used the Public Library before and it 
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was necessary to explain that books 
may be borrowed from the Public 
Library and Bookmobile free. “How 
much does it cost” was the constant 
question for almost a year. 


During the two years of operation 
we have had four Bookmobile librar- 
ians. Mrs. Willis Wingert, who came 
to Chattanooga with her doctor hus. 
band from Cleveland, Ohio, did much 
to create a friendly feeling for the 
service. Ted Kopkin followed Mrs. 
Wingert in the fall of 1950. Ted was 
followed by Cecil Beach, who had 
served so well as driver and assistant, 
And now under the direction of Sher- 
man Lindsay, the Bookmobile is still 


making progress. 
MISS ELIZABETH EDWARDS 


LAWSON McGHEE’S 
BOOKMOBILE 


A Traveling Branch Library has 
been in service at Lawson MGhee 
Library since June 1950. It is a two- 
ton GMC chassis, cab-over-engine, 
custom built body with a capacity of 
approximately 1800 books. 


At the present time the personnel * 


employed for the mobile branch con- 
sists of a professional assistant, with a 
driver and a page, who do the shelv- 
ing and clerical work. The truck is 
in service five days a week, including 
two evenings, and makes 39 stops 
each week. It does not serve schools. 
The circulation’ for 1951 amounted 
to 67,413 of which 24,337 was adult 
and 43,079 was juvenile. 1400 new 
borrowers were registered through 
the Traveling Branch in 1950. Main- 
tenance of the truck cost $378.05. 


Mechanical difficulty with the gas 
heater has been the only fly in the 
ointment. The big traveling branch 


—maroon and cream in color—is one 
of the best advertisements the library 
has ever had, and has brought library 
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service within the reach of all sec- 
tions of the city which were not 
served by the six library branches. 


NASHVILLE’S BOOKMOBILE 


Nashville’s big red Bookmobile, 
now in its fifth year of service, con- 
tinues to increase its “business”. Cir- 
culation for 1951 totaled 83,367 vol- 
umes, 80% being accounted for by 
children. 


The machine makes 24 stops a 
week, between 10:30 and 5:30 five 
days a week—with the exception of 
Thursday when the staff of three 
make their first stop at 1:30 P.M. 
Stops are made at eight schools where 
the children come out by class and 
swarm through the bus. Now that 
the Library has a contract with the 
County Court for free library service 
to county residents three shopping- 
center stops are made in the county. 
Five volunteer workers from the Jun- 


ior League lend a hand at the busiest 
stops. 

The only real trouble with the ma- 
chine, and this has been a big head- 
ache, has been the difficulty of heating 
it properly. The Hunter heaters don’t 
give enough heat to warm the bus, 
they are out of order frequently, and 
nobody can be found in Nashville 
who can repair them. The windows 
all the way around the bookmobile 
make it particularly difficult to heat, 
and while the hot-water heater under 
the dashboard will heat the unit satis- 
factorily this means running the en- 
gine—and big gasoline _ bills—all 
the time. 


Another disappointment of another 
kind has been the proportionately 


small amount of adult patronage of 
the bookmobile and the relatively 
small amount of non-fiction circula- 
tion. Even the door-to-door calling 
around some of the neighborhood 


stops failed to increase the number 
of adult borrowers very much. As in 
the case of every other mobile library 
unit, most of the people don’t seem 
to realize that the bookmobile stop- 
ping at the corner is there to serve 
them and that the books may be 
borrowed free. 


The big bus holds approximately 
2800 volumes, with 6200 volumes al- 


together in the bookmobile collection. 
The cost of new books for the machine 
runs around $1200 a year, with an- 
other $1800 going for gas and oil, 
repairs, insurance, etc. The bus is 
parked outside the main library when 
not in use. 


NEWS NOTES— 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A recent arrival in Nashville is the 
Nashville Public Library's new Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobile which will re- 
place the smaller trailer unit which 
has been serving the Negro sections 
of that city for the past 2% vears. 
The new machine, a two-toned green 
body on a 1% ton Ford chassis, will 
carry 1500 volumes in the 12 ft. space 
behind the driver. Two ventilating 
skylights, a single door for entrance 
and exit, and a ‘Cas lord charging ma- 
chine are a few special Seiten of this 
attractive unit. It will be staffed by 
two young men just out of Tennessee 
A & I College and will operate six 
days a week, in both city and county. 
The old trailer will be sold and the 
Chevrolet coach that pulled it will 
be assigned to delivery and taxi duty 
at the main library. 
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Miss Almeda Hood, assistant librar- 
ian of the Chattanooga Public Libra- 
Chattanooga High School, will attend 
the leader- -training course of the 
American Heritage Program which 
will be held in Birmingham, Alabama, 
the week-ends of January 19th and 
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26th. Plans are afoot to organize at 
least one American Heritage Discus- 
sion Group in Chattanooga. 

to & 

The Nashville Public Library’s cir- 
culation librarians finally got the new 
Library Bureau loan desk they had 
dreamed about so long. The space 
behind the desk is being remodeled 
to complete the “new look” of the 
central hall. 

% %& % 

Miss Arngart Doerr of Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany, and Miss Elizabeth 
Poppelbaum of Munich, Germany, 
have visited the Chattanooga Public 
Library within the past couple of 
months. Both librarians came to this 
country through the State Depart- 


ment’s Exchange-of-Persons Program. 
-- & 


The Young Modern’s Den (of the 
Nashville Public Library )’s radio pro- 
gram is now in its third year. It is 
now a 25-minute show, ‘starting at 
9:00 P.M. every Sunday evening. An 
occasional performer of note _ is 
M.B.A.’s_ and Hollywood’s Claude 
Jarman. 

eee 

The Chattanooga Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Great Books, under the 
chairmanship of Downing Thomas, 
reports that four groups in Chatta- 
nooga are thriving and that a group 
has recently been organized in Dalton, 
Georgia. The program is sponsored 
jointly by the Citizens’ Committee 
and the C hattanooga Public Library. 
The Foundation is laying plans for 
another leadership training course in 
Chattanooga. 


NEWS NOTES— 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Miss Josephine Dunlap, formerly 
Librarian of Farragut High School in 


Knox County, joined the staff of Mary- 


ville College Library as a catalog li- 


a, 





brarian at the opening of the school 
year, along with Miss Maurine Owen 
who is in charge of reserve books and 
bibliographical instruction. 

Dr. Archie McNeal, Chief, Readers’ 
Services, University of Tennessee Li- 
brary has been appointed Director 
of Libraries at the University of Mi- 
ami. He assumed his new post on 
February 1, 1952. 


NEWS NOTES— 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


The  Clinch-Powell 


two of its quarterly meetings in Sep- 
tember and November of 1951 at the 
Anderson County Library in Clinton. 


Miss Parks, Regional Libraries Con- 
sultant, attended both meetings. Dr. 
Robison, State Librarian and Archi- 
vist, attended the November meet- 
ing. 

This Regional Library Board, of 
which Mr. Walter Emmons of Norris 
is Chairman, has become a kind of 
pilot project in regional library board 
organization in Tennessee. Under the 
guidance of Miss Emma Suddarth, 
Regional Librarian, some policies and 
problems of concern to Tennessee's 
library extension program are being 
considered. The Board has discussed 
such topics as the following: 


1. Should the public library be ac- 
tive rather than passive? 
2. Should libraries place major em- 


phasis on education and less on purely 
recreational functions? 


3. Place and function of non-book 
material. 


4. What are our building needs in 
this area? 


5. What about in-service training 


through workshops and institutes for 


county librarians and trustees? 
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6. Should these regional library 
boards be advisory only or should 
they assume administrative responsi- 
bility? 

7. What about the size of regions 
in terms of total population and num- 


ber of counties to be served? 


As background for these discus- 
sions, the Board members had been 
asked to review the Public Library 
Development Committee Report of 
T.L.A., A.L.A. National Plan for Pub- 
lic Library Service and Leigh’s The 
Public Library in the United States. 


Orders have been placed for a Ger- 
stenslager bookmobile by each of 
three regions: 


Middle Tennessee State College at 
Murfreesboro (Mary Bates, Regional 
Librarian ), East Tennessee State Col- 
lege at Johnson City (Sam Sherwood, 
Regional Librarian), University of 
Tennessee, Martin Branch (Melba 
Wilson, Regional Librarian ). 


Sam Sherwood reports that the East 
Tennessee State College Region’s 
bookmobile was invited to represent 
the library service in a caravan which 
toured Laurel Community in Johnson 
County on November 9, 1951. 


FORD FOUNDATION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION IN CHATTANOOGA 


Chattanooga has been selected as 
one of twelve test cities by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. The Fund will make a grant of 
$12,000 the first year; $8,000 the sec- 
ond, and $4,000 the third year, to 
cover the salaries of a director and 
secretary to see how successfully the 
existing adult education activities can 
be coordinated and new activities 
stimulated. 


Over 150 interested citizens at- 
tended a public meeting at the Chat- 


tanooga Public Library on November 
20, to hear Robert J. Blakely of the 
Foundation staff explain the propos- 
al. As a result of this meeting, a 
planning committee representing the 
following groups was appointed: The 
Chattanooga Times, Negro Chamber 
of Commerce, City Schools, Citizens 
Library Movement, AAUW, CIO, 
City PTA, University of Chattanooga, 
YMCA, McKenzie College, Chamber 
of Commerce, Jewish Community 
Center, League of Women Voters, Ne- 
gro YMCA, Central Labor Union 
(AFL), YWCA, and the Chattanooga 
Public Library. Elizabeth Edwards, 
Librarian, is chairman of the planning 
committee. 

The planning committee was 
instructed to study the offer and make 
recommendations regarding its accep- 
tance and the ways and means to go 
about this. These recommendations 
are to be presented at another pub- 
lic meeting on January 8, 1952, and 
include: 


1. That Chattanooga accept the of- 
fer of the Ford Foundation to 
conduct an experiment in the 
coordination and stimulation of 


adult education activities. 


i) 


. That the Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary act as the sponsoring agen- 
Cy. 


3. That an Adult Education Coun- 
cil for the Chattanooga area be 
established to plan the program. 


A proposed constitution for the 
Adult Education Council is ready to 
present to the large group, and the 
nominating committee has a slate of 
officers ready for the meeting. 


So far the work has been that of 
community organization and discus- 
sion, but following the organization of 
the Council, a director can be ap- 
pointed and the work of coordination 
and stimulation can begin. Librarians 
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interested in adult education might be 
interested in reading “Report of the 
Study for the Ford Foundation on 
Policy and Program,” published by 


the Foundation in November 1949; 


NEWS FROM 


Between now and the closing of 
the Second Session of Congress theré 
is a great deal to be done if the 
Library Services Bill is to pass. Even 
though there are one or two strikes 
against us, we feel that the chances 
for success are very good if librarians 
and friends will be persistent in keep- 
ing up contacts with members of Con- 
gress. 


1. If you have not already done so, 
please write to Congressman Graham 
H. Barden (D., N.C.) asking for an 
early hearing for the Library Serv- 
ices Bill. Mr. Barden is chairman of 
the House Committee on’ Education 
and Labor and _ is responsible for 
scheduling hearings on the bill. 


2. While we are anxious to get a 
hearing scheduled it is important now 
to write to every member of the 
House from your state. These letters 
are urgently needed! Tell all of the 
Congressmen from your state why 
vou are in favor of the bill, and ask 
for favorable consideration when it 
comes up for debate. Write them— 
and keep writing them—and get 
others to write (even though there 
are no members from Tennessee on 
the House Committee). 


3. The Senate Library Services Bill, 
S.1452, has been reported out of com- 
mittee favorably and may be debated 
on the floor of the Senate at any 
time after January 8. Letters to your 
Senators are most important and they 
should be mailed now. 


4. Ask local groups to pass resolu- 
tions and ask civic leaders in your 


So 





“Fund for Adult Education—What It 


Is and What It Is Doing,” which js 
just off the press. An article in the 
December 1951 issue of Harper’s is 


also interesting. 


WASHINGTON* 


community to write their Senators and 
Congressmen. Every letter counts 


and lay support is considered neces 


sary by some members of Congress. 
In some cases these letters will be 
the deciding factor. 


REMEMBER 


Congressmen and Senators are im- 
pressed by persistence and they 


watch their mail. 


The brushoff is an old political ma- 
neuver. If a member of Congress 


from your state needs convincing, 


keep writing no matter how your first 
letters are answered. You may 
change his mind. He knows you 
mean business if you keep after him, 
If you relax your ‘efforts he presumes 
your interest is only temporary. 


The January 1 Library Journal con- 
tains an article giving endorsements 
from many organizations, such as the 
PTA and the National Education As- 
sociation. In writing to members of 
Congress you may want to refer to 
one or more of these endorsements. 
The January Bulletin is also carrying 
an extensive summary of the need 
for the bill and its present status. 


Please do your part—WRITE. 


Critical Areas 


The first critical areas were desig- 
nated under Public Law 139 by De 
fense Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson on October 9th and as of 


December 31st there are a total of 





*Excerpts from A.L.A. Washington Newsletter, 
95 


January 4, 1952. 
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)04 areas. (Among these areas are 


two in Tennessee, namely: Arnold 
Engineering Development Center at 
Tullahoma and Camp Campbell at 
Clarksville. Requests for aid to pub- 
lic libraries in these areas are being 
prepared by the local officials with 
the help of the regional librarians. ) 


Congress first made only token ap- 
propriations to implement the law, 
and ear-marked the money for water 
and sewerage. An additional appro- 
priation will be made during the Sec- 
ond Session of Congress, but only for 
specific projects. No indefinite “fund” 
will be set up. 


Libraries in the “designated critical 
areas” have been sent letters regard- 
ing this law. All of the state agencies 
af the states affected by this law have 
been contacted. So far there has 
been little response to these letters. 
State agencies are urged to see that 


the libraries in these areas send us 
pertinent information if they are at 


all interested in making application 


for aid. The following information 
would help: (1) Will application re- 
quest funds for a building, an addi- 
tion, a bookmobile, books, equip- 


ment. If so how much would the cost 
be of each item (this can be an ap- 


proximate amount.) How much mon- 


ey can be supplied by local funds? 
(2) Population figures: 1940, 1950 


census. How many people have been 
brought into the area because of 


defense plants or military installa- 
tions? 

When hearings come up we cannot 
ask for money for libraries without 
concrete information. Please try to 


supply this information either to the 
ALA Washington Office or the Serv- 


ice to Libraries Section of the U. S 
Office of Education within the next 
two weeks. 
MISS MARTHA PARKS 
Federal Relations Co-Ordinator 


ITEMS 


Miss Isabel Howell attended in Oc- 
tober a meeting of the Legislative 
Service Conference held in Madison, 
Wisconsin, sponsored by the Council 
of State Governments. The Wiscon- 
sin Legislative Reference Library was 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. 


The Tennessee State Library is try- 
ing to improve its service to the Ten- 
nessee Legislative Reference Bureau, 
which functioned in spite of many 
handicaps during the recent session 
of the General Assembly. 


A.L.A. Dues and Membership 


Miss Dorothy Sharpless, Tennessee 
Chairman of the A.L.A. Membership 


Committee, wishes to remind mem- 


bers that A.L.A. annual dues are now 
payable and that they should indicate 
division and section prete rences. 


If each large public, college and 
university library would appoint 
someone on its staff to assume re- 


sponsibility for securing new A.L.A. 
members, it would expedite ¢ ’ work 
of the state and national A.L.A. mem- 
bership committees. 


A.L.A. Citation of Trustees 


The A.L.A. Jury on Citation of 
Trustees, at A.L.A. Headquarte rs, 
Chicago, requests that any nomina- 
tions for 1952, with full record of the 
candidates’ achievements, be mailed 
to them not later than March 15, 1952. 


ie 


“ 





Any outstanding library trustee in 
service during any part of the calen- 
dar year preceding the annual con- 
ference of the A.L.A. at which the 
award is made is eligible. Recom- 
mendations may be submitted by any 
library board, any library trustee, a 
state library association, state trustee 
organization, state library extension 
agency, or by the Trustees Division 
of the A.L.A. 


Invitation to Visit Large Units of 
Library Service in New York State 


Wilfred Morin of the Library Ex- 
tension Division of the New York 
State Library has extended the fol- 
lowing invitation to those planning to 
attend the A.L.A. annual convention. 


“Many of the systems of large units 
of library service in New York State 
are rather recent and being recent 
they appreciate having visitors. Shar- 
ing experiences on the spot is good 
for us. We hope that many interested 
individuals on their way to, during or 
from the American Library Associa- 
tion Convention in New York City 
this summer will plan to visit some 
of these centers. 

“Right now we are planning train 
and pullman schedules so that those 
interested may have stop-overs at 
either Albany, Schenectady and El- 
mira, Watertown or Buffalo. We are 
also getting out road maps and local 


directional maps for those planning 


to come by automobile. Key people 
in the organizing of these systems 
will be on hand at the centers and we 
hope at New York City to answer 


questions. There will also be con- 


ducted tours and exhibits of evalua- 
tion materials. 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 
Initiates New Publication 


Since many fine manuscripts are 
constantly being crowded out of the 
various professional library journals 
on account of space limitations, the 
Publications Committee of the As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries is about to inaugurate a 
series of occasional papers which will 
be known as ACRL MONOGRAPHS 
and will appear at three to four month 
intervals. Format will be in book- 
face multilith, with the cover de- 
signed by a well-known typographer. 
Issue No. 1, scheduled for January 
1952, will be a study on William 
Beer, the famous New Orleans Li- 
brarian, by Joe W. Kraus, Librarian 
of Madison College. Among other 
manuscripts now being considered by 
the Committee are contributions on 
the history of reference service, li- 
brarians as bookmen, the structure of 
the Soviet academies, and the like. 


Further manuscripts pertinent to 
all phases of academic and reference 
librarianship are now being sought. 
Authors need not be members of the 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, but, since the same editorial 
standards as have been set up for 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LI 
BRARIES, the Association’s main 
publication, will be maintained, the 
approval of a manuscript by at least 
three members of the Committee is 
required before publication. The 
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All 


present members of. the Committee 
ae: Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, David 
k. Maxfield, Felix Reichmann, Rol- 
land E. Stevens, Colton Storm, Mau- 
rice F. Tauber, Clyde Walton, Jr., 
John C. Wyllie, and Lawrence F. 
Thompson, Chairman. Manuscripts 
submitted for their consideration 
should be addressed only to Chair- 
man Thompson at the University of 
Kentucky Library, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


All issues will be separately priced, 


depending on cost of manufacture, 
and may be ordered separately, al- 
though it is recommended that stand- 
ing orders be placed, if possible. Or- 
ders should be addressed only to the 
Business Manager, David K. Maxfield, 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Chicago 11, Illinois. The cost 
of issue No. 1 has been set at thirty- 
five cents, although it is possible that 
future issues may sometimes be some- 
what more expensive. 


CLASS “‘A’’ LIBRARY BINDINGS 


A 
CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY 
BINDERY 


MEMBER 
of the 
LIBRARY BINDING 
INSTITUTE 


COMPETENT RELIABLE 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Recognized EXPERTS in Library Binding 
BOOKS—PERIODICALS—LAW . BOOKS—THESES 


Write for Prices and Particulars to 


Art Guild Bindery, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








INTERLIBRARY LOAN 
REQUEST FORMS 


FINE COMPUTER 
Outstanding Library 
MULTI-RECORD ALBUM Supplies that will save 
time and money for vour 
PRINTED HEADINGS for library. 

CATALOG GUIDES ; 
Please write for com- 
SPEEDY BINDERS plete information. 
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GAYLORD 


BROS., INC. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


OFFERING ALL THE FACILITIES FOR 
SUPPLYING ALL YOUR LIBRARY NEEDS 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Nashville, Tennessee 


IN KNOXVILLE IT’S 


_— BOOKS 


Books—Records—Stationery Balcony Main Store 
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WESLEYAN BOOK TRUCK 
Specially designed to unload books easily 
where stack aisles are narrow. This truck is 
994” x 18%” x 37%” high. Cat. No. 7614. 





WOOD BOOK TRUCK 
Sturdily built for heavy duty and long wear. 
Ball-bearing hard rubber wheels, 5” dia. 3914” 


114%” x 42°," high. Cat. No. 7611 RB. 











DEPRESSIBLE TOP BOOK TRUCK 
A great convenience at the charging desk and 
for night depositories. Usually made to fit the 
customer’s exact requirements. 


STEEL BOOK TRUCK 
This truck, attractive in modern Gray-Rite 
finish, is nicely balanced and built for years of 
service. 23” x 1514” x 35” high. Cat. No. 7605. 


BOOK TRUCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Whatever your library needs — whether 
i's book trucks... or shelving ... or per- 
haps card catalog cases — you will do bet- 
ter with Librarv Bureau equipment. 

You see, we've been building quality 
equipment to stand hard service for 
America’s finest libraries now for 75 vears. 
We know from long experience what 
libraries need. Every piece of equipment 


Library Bureau— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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we offer is built to help your budget — 
since you can virtually forget about re- 
placement costs. 

Be sure you have both the LB Furni- 
ture Catalog (LB403) and the LB Supplies 
Catalog (LB419). Write 1816 E. Magnolia 
Ave., Knoxville 15; 341 Madison Ave., 
Memphis 5; 806 Church St., Nashville 3; 
or 717 Walnut St., Chattanooga 2. 























